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IMPORTATION OF GRAIN. 
The London correspondent of the New York 
“Commercial Advertiser writes under date of the 
10th September, that the state of the crops in ma- 
* sny parts of America, and the necessity which will 
exist for considerable importations of grain into 


'¥ the United Statea, will, however, give a turn to 


“gtnmercial operations, whichysvith other circum- 
stances, leaves little doubt but that specie will 
soon begin to flow back to England. Shipments 
of bonded grain have already been commenced 
across the Atlantic, to some extent; and it is es- 
timated that but for the check imposed upon the 
facilities hitherto afforded in obtaining discounts, 
at least 50,000 quarters of grain would have been 
in the course of exportation to American ports. 

The Americans, according to the latest com- 
mercial advices, were making preparations for en- 
tering into contracts for the importation of wheat, 
and other descriptions of corn, to make good the 
deficiency in the produce of this year’s crops.— 
The circumstances just noticed, it is therefore 
confidently expected, will prevent any farther ex- 
tensive drain of the precious metals, and will 
turn the balance of trade in favor of this country, 
and this too without the recurrence of any panic 
in the commercial world, which the alarmists in 
the city are so confident must be the result of the 
advance in the rate of interest by the directors of 
the bank of England. 


INTERESTING TO SILK RAISERS. 


The subscriber last spring planted a small field 
with the Morus Multicaulis, or new Chinese Mul- 
berry, raised from cuttings of one bud each, say 
about three inches long, and observing that the 
trees had grown much larger than he expected, 
and had also thrown out many side branches, and 
that the growth was, in every particular, so much 
larger than was anticipated, he thought a plain 
statement of facts relative to them, and their 
culture, might prove encouraging to silk growers, 


and acceptable to the subscribers of the Farmer 
and Gardener. He invited his friend E. P. Rob- 
erts to ride over to the nursery to see and assist 
in weighing some of said trees, which he did on 
the Ist inst. and in his presence three trees were 
taken up and weighed, the weight of which was 
6 $-8 pounds, the average height above ground 
was 6} feet. On measuring a square rood, where 
those trees grew, the subscriber counted 84 trees, 
all 5 feet high and upwards. On separating the 
leaves from the above three trees, the produce 
was 2} lbs: now if we say 2} lbs for every three 
trees, as a portion of them were of a smaller size 
than those weighed, it will give to each square 
rood 63 lbs. or per acre 10,080 pounds of leaves 
the first season from cuttings—and a large portion 
of these leaves were produced in time for raising 
the second cropof worms. The land on which 
this crop of trees was raised, is a mellow loam on 
a clay bottom, from which in 1885 it was estima- 
ted that | cuttwo tons of Hay tothe acre, and 
was manured last spring with about 22 horse cart 
loads of barn yard manure to the acre. Planted 
in rows 4 feet apart and 9 inches in the row. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer & Gar- 
dener. 
We were delighted at the luxuriant growth of 
the Morus Multicaulis plants mentioned in the 
communication of friend Sinclair, as well as with 
their very great yield of foliage. It has satisfied 
us that much of the objection, which has hereto- 
fore rested in the minds of those who would reap 
ere they have sown, against the mulberry culture, 
may be obviated if the Morus Multicaulis be 
selected for the orchard. All the calculations in 
our Manual are based upon the supposition that 
the mulberry trees should be 4 years old before 
they are picked,—and in all candor we must con- 
fess that we are still of the opinion, that they 
ought to grow that long befpre they are deprived 
of their foliage ; for we conceive that defoliation at 
an earlier period would tend to shorten the life of 
the plant. But those who are desirous of reap- 
ing all themselves, and leaving nothing for poste- 
rity, may, if they please, reap the fruits of their 
labor in the mulberry culture even from the first 
year upwards,—and now let us see what the pro- 
duct of an acre of ground planted in Morus Mul- 
ticaulis trees one year old, equal in quality with 
those of friend Sinclair, would yield. 
He fixes the quantity of leaves at 10,080 lbs. 
and as 1,000 lbs. will feed 20,000 silk worms 





during their working season, 80 will 10,080 Ibs. 


feed 201,600 worms, and as 8,000 worms will 
make a pound of silk, so will the aggregate num- 
ber make 67 1-5 Ibs. of silk, which at $4 per 
pound will bring $288 40—the expense of atien=' 
ding an acre in the silk culture, according to our 
computation, is $154 20; this being taken from 

the gross amount leaves $129 20 as the profit 
onan acre the first year ;—and we fain would ask 

—what can be putin an acre that will yield so 

handsome a profit ? 

The estimated expense of attending an acre in 
the mulberry and silk culture, as assumed by us, 
we have always considered large, and think so 
still; but we purposely made it so, in order that 
we might, in its excess, cover all possible contin- 
gencies. From some little experience of the last 
year, we sincerely believe that the expense of ga- 
thering leaves and feeding the worms might be 
leasened at least $3 1-3 per cent. by judicious 
management, and we are certain that in propor- 
tion to the extent of an establishment would the 
expense be reduced. 


HARVEST IN ENGLAND. 


The harvest in England and on the continent 
was plentiful and well secured. Our commercial 
extracts mention the sale of 50,000 bushels of 
prime wheat in Liverpool, at a price which would 
make it cost just about $1 a bushel on board, and 
landed here $1.37 a 1.50.— Balt, Amer. 

From the Liverpool Mercury of September 16th. 

THE HARVEST.—The wheat and oat crops 
this year are very promising, and the present 
week, which may be considered as the most im- 
portant week in. the year for gathering in the — 
southern parts of the north of England, has been, 
on the whole, favorable harvest weather, though 
Tuesday was a tremendous day of rain. South 
of Leeds and the Trent, almost all the corn crops 
are secured, while north of that line a large por- 
tion of the corn crops are ripe and some of them 
secured. The harvests in this country are of three 
months’ duration, and may be divided thus: from 
the Land’s End to aline drawn across the island 
from the Thames to the Severn, the height of har~ 
vest on an average of years is from the 1st to the 
15th of August, from thence to a line drawa from 
the Wash to Barmouth, from the 15th to the Sist 
of August; from thence to aline drawn from the 
Humber mouth on the east to the Mersey on the 
west, from the 1st to the 15th of Septemben;.. 
from thence to the line from the Tyne to the ™ 
from the 15th to the $0th of September; 
from thence to the north of Scotland, the month © 





of October is generally employed in tg 
crops. Speaking generally, we may say, h 




























































| being blessed with a- 
being the fourth in succes- 


a good deal, of course, depends up- 
on the next six weeks. Inthe great corn coun- 


ties the grain is y secured. 


ip From the Richmond Compiler. 
HIGH PRICES. . 

‘Every one is at a loss to account for the high 

of the ordinary articles of living, and we 

often been asked to solve the question. Ma- 

ny reasons might be given, but as to the primary 

one, there may not be an agreement of opinion ; 

though all, we think, will concur as to one or 
two. 

We attribute the rapid rise in the price of pro- 
visions in part to the fact, that agriculture does 
not, in the general, receive its due proportion of 
public attention. The great demand for labor up- 
on works of internal improvement, has necessa- 
rily abstracted a portion from field duties, and the 
increased productions of the soil do not keep pace 
with the increased consumption consequent upon 
the numerous public works now in progress in 
every part of the country. We might refer, too, 
to the immense drain from our slave population, 
to supply the Southern market, and we might 
with great propriety allude to the prevailing dis- 
position to engage in speculations of all sorts— 
now so tempting to men of ardent temperaments. 

But, worst of all, let any one look at the host 
of idlers to be found in every large city—the 
number who are consumers, without adding any 
thing to the common stock—and the wonder will 
cease, that the price of every thing necessary to 
comfort or pleasure should be on the rise. 

It does not become us authoritatively to sug- 
gest the remedy, but we believe we may safely ven- 
ture the opinion, that the agriculture of this 
country must be improved; that parents must 
banish their holy horror of the sentence, that man 
should “earn his bred by the sweat of his brow,” 
and must put their sons to useful employments, 
by which the productions of the earth can be in- 
creased—instead of indulging in the senseless 
pride of making them all professional men, with- 
Outregard to their taste or capacity. The evil 
last alluded to, is becoming a serious one—and 
proofs of its existence are every where to be seen. 
No man can mistake them. It is well remarked, 
by a sensible writer on the interests af the work- 
ing classes, that the essential condition, the accu- 
mulation of wealth, is, that it shall be produced 
in greater abundance than it be consumed; in oth- 
er words, that labor shall be profitable, and earn 
more than its own maintainance. 

That this is not now the case, is evident from 
the fact, that numerous articles of necessity and 
comfort, of which the earth would yield an a- 
bundant supply, fall far short of the demand; 
whilst acres of productive land, or that which 
might easily be made so, are lying unimproved, e- 
ven in the precincts of this goodly city. 

The subject is worthy of serious reflection.— 

on sense demands the speedy application 

ofa remedy—and we trust that the ancient and 
honorable pursuit of man will soon regain its 
jewel No affections of the enterprising and the 
portion of society. We hope the peri- 

oat at hand, when the love of distant adventure 

ii almost entirely cease; and that the opinion 
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may become prevalent that nothing better need be 
desired than Virginia can produce. We long for 
the return of that feeling which once taught men 
to love the places of their birth—the homesteads 
of honorable and industrious ancestors—and that 
it may be esteemed a matter of Jaudable pride to 
be able to boast, in the language of the old song, 
“The place I now hold on this honored estate, 
Is the same which my grandfather tilled.” 


— 


Cotton Crop of Mississippi.—The Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Register estimates the present cotton crop 
of that State, at one hundred millions of pounds, 
and in value at from fifteen to eighteen millions 
of dollars. The advance of this State in wealth 
and population, during the last five years, is al- 
most unparallelled. According to the Grand Gulf 
Advertiser, the last has duubled, while the first has 
more than quadrupled, during this period. The 
population of that State is now said to number 
$28,000 persons. 


On the Repotting and Management of Chinese 
Roses, by J. W. Russe... 


As this is the season for repotting Chinese and 
all tender roses, I herewith send you a few brief 
remarks on the method of performing this kind 
of work. 

For Chinese and tender roses a quantity of 
good fresh earth should be procured; preference 
should be given to that taken from an upland pas- 
ture field; the sod, with about four or five inches 
of earth adhering to it, is the very best part of the 
soil. If this has been procured three months be- 
fore wanted for use, and turned over once or 
twice, breaking the whole and mixing the turf 
well with the soil, so much the better; however, 
if the earth is to be obtained immediately when 
wanted, take a sharp spade, and pare off about an 
inch of the green sward, and take the under soil 
to the depth proposed, observing to break it pretty 
fine with the spade or trowel, but by no means to 
pass it through a riddle, for, by so doing, the most 
nutritive part of itis thrown away. When this is 
done, add about one half old hotbed manure, or, 
if this is not at hand, use any other kind of stable 
manure that is well decomposed, with a portion of 
sand, and mix the whole well together, this thor- 
oughly done, the compost is ready for use. 

Supposing the plant to be repotted is to be re- 
moved into a pot a size or two larger; in order 
to take the plant out of the pot with the ball en- 
tire, turn it upside dowp, and by giving the rim of 
it two or three gentle taps on the potting bench, the 
plant with the ball of earth and roots, will, gener- 
ally, immediately leave it; then trim off all the 
matted,and mouldy fibres of the roots, which 
spread about the side and bottom of the ball, 
and, with a small, sharp pointed stick, scrape a- 
way very carefully a part of the old soil all round; 
this done, put in a few potsherds at the bottom of 
the new pot for drainage,and having first put a lit- 
tle of the coarsest of the compost on this, place 
the plant in, filling up all round the ball to within 
abouta half aninch of the top, observing to cov- 
er over the surface of tlie old ball about an inch 
with the new compost. A thin piece of stick 
may be used with good effect, to work down the 
soilat the sidesof the pot; then, by giving the 
bottom of the pot two or three thumps on the 
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potting bench, and a gentle watering afterward, 
the operation is completely finished. 4 

A similar compost is equally good for geranj- 
ums, only making use of half the quantity of ma. 
nure specified for the roses. The repotting and 
trimming of the roots, &c. is the same. It is aj. 
so as good a compost as any that I have ever yet 
tried for orange and lemon trees. 

Yours, &. &c. 
J W. RUSSEL. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Sep. 18, 1836, 
RIPENING ONIONS. 

In a cold season like this there are a 
many onions that will not ripen, of course they 
will not keep long and become poor in a_ short 
time after they are harvested. Some break down 
the tops of their onions in order to cause them 
to ripen, but a far better way is to break the 
roots, otherwise pull them up from the middle to 
the last of September, and let them remain in 
sunshine and rain, and they will ripen very fast, 
Whether the moisture of the stocks goes into the 
onion and enlarges it, we cannot say, having ne- 
ver measured them, but they appear larger and 
are harder and better, and are shaped much bet- 
ter as the stock becomes dry. Two years since, 
we had some onions that appeared to be not 
much more than half grown about the 20th of 
Sept.; the tops were very large and it was evi- 
dent that if they remained in the ground the tops 
would continue green and the bottoms would be 
soft and of little value. We pniled them up and 
laid them on the ground in layers, only a few 
inches deep, so that they might all be exposedto 
the sun, in two rows with the roots together; we 
let them remain a few weeks ; and then covered 
them with a wide board when there was a cold 
frosty night, and uncovered them in the morning, 


which was conveniently done,as they were placed ' 


in rows for that purpose, so that a wide board 
would cover two rows its whole length. When 
the weather became so cold that there was dan- 
ger of their freezing, we carried them into acham- 
ber that they might be dried by the heat of the 
sun on the roof, and there we let them remain 
some weeks. In this manner those onions that 
would have been worthless if they had re- 
mained in the ground became pretty good, and 
the tops became dry. This method, excepting 
that of carrying the onions into the chamber 
(which may be dispensed with) was attended 
with but very little more trouble than that of 
harvesting in the usual way.— Yankee Farmer. 





WET CLAYEY SOILS 

Are the most improved by the combined effect 
of two operations, viz. draining and manuring. 

1. Draining should always be resorted to, when 
the soil appearsat any time of the season to be 
too wet, except immediately after a heavy show- 
er,as the water cannot then, from the nature of 
the soil, run offinstantly. It is sometimes sup-, 
posed that such soils may be made too dry by 
draining, but the reverse is the fact ; for draining 
always tends to prevent the baking of those 
soils in drought, and by preserving them always 
in a loose and porous state, enables them to reé- 
tain more moisture than would be the case were 





they suffered to become compact from too much 
moisture in spring. 
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2.. The application of common stable and barn 

manure, besides enriching, not only keeps 

the soil loose, and allows the roots of plants to 

penetrate, but absorbs during a wet time the su- 

perabundant moisture, and prevents it from injur- 

ing the crops, and again throws it off for their be- 
nefit when the weather becomes dry. 





The following is from the New York Cultivator 
and part of the system of British Husbandry, 


extracted from that journal. 


OF THE DIFFERENT SPECIES OF MINE- 
_ RAL MANURES. 

Alkaline Earths, or Alkalies and their combi- 
nations, which are found unmixed with the re- 
mains of any organized beings, are the only sub- 
stances which can with propriety be called fossil 
manures. The only alkaline earths which have 
hitherto been applied in this way, are lime and 
magnesia ; though potassa and soda, the two fix- 
ed alkalies, are both used to a limited extent in 
certain of their chemical compounds. 

The most common form in which lime is found 
on the surface of the earth, isin a state of com- 
bination with carbonic acid or fixed air. If a 
piece of limestone or chalk be thrown into a fluid 
acid, there will be an effervescence. This is 
owing to the escape of the carbonic acid gas. 
Thelime becomes dissolved in the liquor. When 
limestone is strongly heated, the carbonic acid 
gas is expelled, and then nothing remains but 
the pure alkaline earth ; in this case there is a 
loss of weight ; and if the fire has been very high, 
it approaches to one-half the weight of the stone; 
but in common cases, limestones, if well dried 
before burning, do not lose much more than 35 


. Or 40 per cent. or from 7 to 8 parts out of 20. 


When burnt lime is exposed to the atmosphere 
in a certain time it becomes mild, and is thesame 
substance as that precipitated from lime water; it 
is combined with carbonic acid gas. Quick-lime, 
when first made, is caustic and burning to the 
tongue, renders vegetable blues, green, and is 
soluble, [i. e. dissolves] in water ; but when com- 
bined with carbonic acid, it loses all these pro- 
perties, its solubility and its taste; it regains its 
power of effervescing, and becomes the same 
chemical substance as chalk or limestone. Ve- 
ry few limestones or chalks consist entirely of 
lime and carbonic acid. The statuary marbles, 
or certain of the rhomboidal spars, are almost the 
only pure species ; and the different properties of 
limestones, both as manures and cements, depend 
upon the nature of the ingredients mixed with 
the limestones ; for the true calcareous elements, 
the carbonate of lime, is uniformly the same in 
nature, in properties, and effects, and consists of 
One proportion of carbonic acid, 41.4, and one of 
lime, 55. When a limestone does not copiously 
effervesce in acids, and is sufficiently hard to 
scratch glass, it contains silicious, (sandy,) and 
probably aluminous (clayey) earths. When it is 
deep brown or red, or strongly colored of any of 
the shades of brown or yellow, it contains oxide 
of iron. When it is not sufficiently hard to 
Scratch glass, but effervesces slowly, and makes 
the acid in which it effervesces milky, it contains 

esia. And when it is black, and emits a 
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ed ofthe manner in which the different ingre- 
dients in limestone modify their properties, it 
will be necessary to consider the operation of 
pure lime as a manure. ° 
Quick-lime, in its pure state, whether in pow- 
der or dissolved in water, is injurious to plants 
In several instances grass has been killed by wa- 
tering it with lime-water. But lime, in its state 
of combination with corbonic acid, is a useful 
ingredient in soils. Calcareous earth is found 
in the ashes of the greater number of plants ; 
and exposed to the air, lime cannot long conti- 
nue caustic, for the reasons that were just now 
assigned, but soon become united to carbonic a- 
cid. When newly burnt lime is exposed to the 
air, it soon falls into powder; in this case it is 
called slaked lime; and the same effect is im- 
mediately produced by throwing water upon it, 
when itheats violently, and the water disappears. 
Slaked lime is merely a combination of lime, 
with about one-third its weight of water ; i. e. fif- 
ty-five parts of lime absorb seventeen parts of 
water, and is called by chemists hydrate of lime 
—and when hydrate of lime becomes carbonate 
of lime by long exposure to air, the water is ex- 
pelled, and the carbonic acid gas takes its place. 
When lime, whether freshly burnt or slaked, is 
mixed with any moist fibrous, vegetable matter, 
there is a strong action between the lime and the 
vegetable matter, and they form a kind of com- 
post‘together, of which a part is usually soluble 
in water. By this sort of operation, lime ren- 
ders matter which was before comparatively in- 
ert, nutritive; and as charcoal and oxygen a- 
bound in all vegetable matters, it becomes at the 
same time converted into carbonate of lime. 


Mild lime, powdered lime-stone, marls or chalks, 
have an action of this kind upon vegetable mat- 
ter ; they prevent the too rapid decomposition of 
substances already dissolved, but they have no 
tendency to form soluble matters. It is obvious 
from these circumstances, that the operations of 
quick lime, and marl, or chalk, depend upon 
principles -altogether different. Quick-lime in 
being applied to land, tends to bring any hard ve- 
getable matter that it contains into a state of 
more rapid decomposition and solution. so as to 
render it a proper food for plants. Chalk, and 
marl, or carbonate of lime, will only improve the 
texture of the soil, or its relation to absorption ; 
it acts merely as one of its earthy ingredients. 
Chalk has been recommended as a substance cal- 
culated to correct the sourness of land. Jt would 
surely have been a wise practice to have previ- 
ously ascertained the certainty of this existence 
of acid, and to have determined its nature in or- 
der that it might be effectually removed. The 
fact really is, that no soil was ever yet found to 
contain any notable quantity of uncombined acid. 
The acetic and carbonate acids are the onlyjtwo 
that are likely to be generated by spontaneous 
decomposition of animal or vegetable bodies, and 
neither of these have any fixity when exposed to 
the air. Chalk having no power of acting on 
animal or vegetable substances, can be no other- 
wise serviceable to land than as it alters its tex- 
ture. Quick-lime, when it beccmes mild, oper- 
ates in the same manner as chalk, but in the act 


gelatine oxygenized becomes i ple, a 
vegetable extract becomes so from the same 
cause ; now lime has‘ the property. of attracting 
oxygen, and, consequently, of the pro- 
perty of solubility to those substances which have 
been deprived of it, from a combination of oxy- 
gen. Hence, the use of lime on peat lands, and 
on all soils containing an excess of vegetable in- 
soluble maiter.— Grisenthwaite. 

Effects of lime on wheat crops.—When limeis 
employed upon the land where there is present 
any quantity of ammonia, which may, perhaps, 
be imbibed by the leaves of plants, and afler- 
wards undergo some change so as to form gluten. 
It is upon this circumstance, that the operation - 
of lime in the preparation. for wheat crops de- 
pends; and its efficacy in fertilizing peat, and in 
bringing into a state of cultivation all soils a- 
bounding in hard roots, or dry fibres, or inert 
vegetable matter. 

General principles for applying lime.—The 
solution of the question whether quick-lime 
ought to be applied to a soil, depends upon the 
quantity of inert vegetable matter it contains,— 
The solution of the question, whetber marl, mild 
lime, or powdered limestone ought to be applied, 
depends upon the quantity of calcareous matter 
already in the soil. All soils are improved 
mild lime, and ultimately by quick-lime, whi 
do not effervesce with acids, and sands more 
than clays. When asoil, deficient in calcareous 
matter, contains more soluble vegetable manure, 
the application of quick-lime should always be 
avoided, as it either tends to decompose the so- 
luble matters by uniting to their carbon and 
oxygen so as to become mild lime, or it com- 
bines with the soluble matters, and forms com- 
pounds, having less attraction for water than the 
pure vegetable substance. The case is the 
same with respect to most animal manures, but 
the operation of the lime is different in cases; 
and depends upon the nature of the animal mat- 
ter. Lime forms a kind of insoluble soap with 
oily matters, and then gradually decom 
them by separating from them oxygen and car- 
bon. It~tombines likewise with animal acids, 
and probably assists their decomposition by ab- 
stracting carbonaceous matter from them com- 
bined with oxygen ; and consequently must ren- 
der them less nutritive. It tends to diminish, 
likewise, the nutritive powers of albumen from 
the same causes; and always destroys, to a cer- 
tain extent, the efficacy of animal manures, either © 
by combining with certain of their elements, or 
by giving to them new arrangements. Lime 
should never be applied with animal manures, 
unless they are too rich, or for the purpose of 
preventing noxious effluvia. It is injurious when 
mixed with any common dung, and tends to ren- 
der the attractive matter insoluble. A t 
to Chaptal, lime forms insoluble composts, wi 
almost all animal or vegetable substances that 
are soft,and thus d their fermentative 
properties. Such compounds, however, ex 

to the continued action of the air, alters in ¥ 








fostid smell if rubbed, it contains coaly or bitum- 
mous matter. Before any opinion can be form- 


of becoming mild, it soluble out of un- 
soluble matter. Bouillon La Grange says, that 
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compounds, the second, that of prolonging 
pM: sien futritive qualities of substances, 
‘ond the term which they would return them 
were not made to enter into combination 
with lime. Thus the nutritive qualities of blood, 
as it exists in the cCompownd of lime and blood, 
known as sugar bakers’ scum, is moderated, pro- 
ed, and given out by degees: bluod alone 
ied directly to the rvots of plants will des- 
them, with few or no exceptions.” 
kine promotes fermentation.—In those cases 
in which fermentation is vseful to produce nutri- 
ment from vegetable substances, lime is effica- 
cious. Some moist tanner’s spent bark was mix- 
ed with one-fifth of its weight of quick-lime, and 
suffered to remain together in a close vessel for 
three months: the lime had been colored, and 
was effervescent, when water was poured upon 
the mixture, it gained a tint of fawn colored 
powder, which must have consisted of lime u- 
nited to vegetable matter, for it burnt when 
strongly heated, and left a residium of mild lime. 


*Note by the Editor of the Farmer & Gar. 
A more vaivable manure than blood cannot 
be applied to the grape-vine. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MARY- 
LAND. 


In presenting their report of the exhibition 
which took place in this city on the 28th ult. the 
Horticultural Society of Maryland must be per- 
mitted to congratulate the community on the 
evident improvement which has taken place, 
within the last few years, in the departments of 
the very interesting science, to promote the cause 
of which their energies have been exerted, and 
to express their decided approbation of the zeal- 
ous efforts of those who have co-operated with 
them in advancing the prosperity of a branch of 
knowledge so well calculated to refine the moral 
and intellectual taste, whilst it improves and 
multiplies the means of gratifying the palate— 
Notwithstanding the peculiar character of the 
past season, which, owing to its coldness and 
moisture has been unpropitious to a great propor- 
tion of vegetable growths, the late display has been 
unprecedented, as well in regard to the number, as 
to the variety and excellence of the specimens fur- 
nished. An increasing interest has been manifest- 
ed by the publie in behalf of horticulture, from 
which the best results may be anticipated—and al- 
though it must be admitted that in some instances 
the untiring zeal of the society has not met witha 
corresponding feeling on the part of those whose 
terests are most deeply involved, there is every 
reason to hope that a little more time is alone 
required to bring all who are connected with 
horticulture, either in gratifying their tastes or 
making it a source of profit, into harmonious 
communion in promoting its improvement. The 
society avail themselves of the earliest opportuni- 
ty to express their high sense of obligation to the 
> Boson and members of the committee of ar- 
pments, for the manner in which the exhibi- 

om was managed, so creditable to themselves 
and reflecting so much honor upon the associa- 
_ tion in whose behalf they acted. In the depart- 
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articles, contributed by the individuals whose 
names are affixed to them respectively. © 


A beautiful striped gourd, artichokes, toma- 
toes, Liuf& beans, cape brocoli, and rhubarb—by 
Mr. Valentine. 
Some remarkably fine drum-head cabbages, 
Mercer potatoes, salsify, yellow radish, Lima 
beans, and some fine long carrots—by Peter 
Coombs. 
Very fine Savoy cabbages, drum-head ditto, 
radishes, ‘tomatoes, egg-plants, Mercer potatoes, 
and two crook-necked squashes, one the produc- 
tion of last year, apparently as sound as ever, go- 
ing to prove that this vegetable can be preserved 
for a long time if kept dry—by Peter Nantz. 
Fed turnip beets, fine seedling onions, tomatoes, 
salsify, cellery, and the finest Lima beans that 
have been produced this year—by Thomas Dix- 
on. 
Three kinds of corn, very fine; egg-plants, 
squashes, sugar beets, red beets, bell pepper, 
cape brocoli, and 2 winter squashes, one weigh- 
ing 47 lbs:—by Dr. Perkins. 
Mercer potatoes, egg-plants, ockra, tomatoes, 
Lima beans, and beets—by James Stronech. 
Crook-necked squashes and pickling tomatoes, 
fine—by ‘Thos. Dorsey. 
Some fine endives, egg-plants, squashes, and‘ 
pumpkins—by Mr. Yates. 
\Four very fine egg-plants, two pumpkins, 
mangel wurtzel, and some fine corn—by David 
Barnum. 
Cape brocoli, bell peppers, turnip beets, and 
salsify—by Mr. Macauley, gardener for Mr. Wil- 
son. 
Kidney patatoes, squaslies, and tomatoes—by 
Benj. Wilson. 
Fine Mercer potatoes and corn—by James H. 
McCulloh. 
Some white egg-plants—by Mrs. B. I. Cohen. 
White egg-plants—by Mrs. R. A. Taylor. 
Four fine bunches celery, Savoy cabbage, par- 
snips and endives—by Mr. Berenger. 
Parsnips, ockra, and fine white and fine cu- 
mbers—by Charles Suveckle. 
Two beautifully shaped gourds—by Edward 
K. Schaeffer. 

A small, but beautiful variety of gourds, entire- 
ly new—by Mr. Wright. 


The contributions to the Fruit Department 
were a fine collection of fruit of superior quality, 
particularly the grapes and pears. 


Golden beaure and seckle pears, black prince, 
Syrian, Constantia, white sweet water, yellow 
Chassellas Grapes; magnum bonum plums, 
peaches, figs and quinces—by Henry W. Moore. 

Some very fine apples, lemons and oranges; 
also, a variety of the Siberian crab, very beautiful 
—by Joseph Pierce, of Washington. 

A fine collgttion of apples; three varieties of 
quince, and Catawba and Isabella grapes—by 
Robt. Sinclair, Sen. 

A fine collection of lemons—by T. Edmond- 
son. 

Some fine wine sap apples—by Mrs. Wm. 
Buckler. 8 : 

A basket of fine Tamprina grapes—by Mrs. F. 
Hyam. 
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Herbemont Madeira grapes, extra fine—by Mrs, . 
B. W. Hudson. 


Flanders pippin apples, very large—by F. Har- 
rison, Jr. 

Pommes d’Appni, bamboo apple, and some 
English filberts—by Mrs. Emory. 

Some very fine peaches——-by Miss Martha 
Mackall, of Georgetown. 

Some fine apples, with the fruit of the Maclura, 
or Osage orange, very large and beautiful~by 
Mrs. Fredk. Konig. 

English filberts, figs, six varieties of pears, four 
varieties of native grapes, very fine; also, 
berries, and four fine cantelopes——by Richard 
Valentine. 

Some very fine seckle pears—by Oliver Crom. 
well. ’ 
A beautiful and delicious variety of pears— 
by Miss Ann Rogers. 

Some fine neaches—by Mrs. Wm. Aleock. 
Fine pears, apples and lemons—-by Mrs. Boha. 
Apples, pears, and Isabella grapes-—by Mr. 
Macauley. 

A very fine collection of apples, consisting of 
eighteen varieties—by James Howard. 

Some fine pears—-by Peter Coombs. 

A fine collection of lemons and liines— by 
James Carroll, Jr. 

Two monstrous pippin apples, one weighing 
21 ounces—by Thos. Oliver. 

Four varieties of pears, and black Colville ap- 
ples—by Henry Schwartize. 

A collection of apples—by Thos. Dixon. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

A fine collection of stove and green house 
plants, from St. Mary’s College, consisting of 
ficus scabra, 7 feet high, in full fruit; ficus ben- 
galensis ; ficus nitida, large specimens; kanksia ’ 
formosa, 8 feet high; cestrum nocturnum; eu- 
genias of sorts; alaternus variegata ; hibiscus si- 
nensis, 3 varieties in full flower; several fine 
specimens of cactus, besides many other rare 
and valuable plants in flower, together with a 
collection of dahlias and other cut flowers. 

A collection of green house plants, consistin 
of the myrtle leaved orange, 10 feet high, full of 
fruit and in fine order; the Portugal lemon, very 
fine and full of fruit; ficus elastigg, or India rub- 
ber tree ; Eugenia Jambo, or rose apple, a very 
beautiful specimen ; Eugenia uniflora, and some 
fine dahlias, cut flowers, &c.—by. Mr. Edmond- 
son. 

A collection of cut flowers, consisting of some 
fine Chinese roses, verbina melindra, &c.—by 
Mrs. G. W. Riggs. 

Many fine specimens of green house plants, as 
amaryllis rutila, Brunsewigia Josephine, Thun- 
bergia alata, &c.—by Mrs. Emory. 

A myrtle leaved orange, covered with ripe 
fruit; cyclamen Europceum, in fine flower, with 
some fine dahlias, and cut flowers~—by Mrs. R. A. 
Taylor. 

A collection of the choicest vatieties of dah- 
lias, viz: village maid, negro boy, Aggripina, 
Beauty of Wickham, Nymphe flora; Rose d’am- 
our, King of yellows, Lord John Russell, &c.— 
by Mrs. G. H. Keerle. 

Yueca aloefolia, 15 feet high, Sago palm, with 
many other beautiful plants, by Miss E. Schroedet. 








ment of Vegetables the attention of the society 
hasbeen particularly directed to the following 


Some Herbemont Madeira grapes—by F. H. 


Smith. 


Ten varieties of zinnia, very beautiful—by 
Miss Kurtz. 
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A fine specimen of dwarf pomegranate, full 
blown, with, cut flowers, by Mrs. Dr. Alexander. 
A collection of cut flowers - by Mrs. Forney. 

A fine wax plant, or Foya carnosi—by Mrs. 
Todhunter. ’ 

A very large plant of Pomegranate, in full flow- 
er and fruit, and many other fine plants, and a 
collection of dahlias and cut flowers—by Mrs. 
Joseph King. 

A collection of fine dahlias and cut flowers 
—by Mr. Wm. Wilson. 

A collection of dahlias, containing some fine 
seedlings—by Mr. Harrison. 

Several fine plants, particularly a cactus-fecus 
indicus, by James Carroll. 

Many fine plants, by Mrs. B. I. Cohen. 

A fine specimen of liatris, a tribe of plants 
worthy of cultivation by every amateur — by 
Gideon B. Smith. 

A choice collection of green house plants, such 
as achania mollis, a fine plant of a species of 
Pothos, and many other plants and cut flowers, 
&ec.-—-by Zebulon Waters. : 

Myrtus tormentosa, crowea saligna, black and 
green tea, metrosideros, semperflora ardesia cren- 
ata, bourvardia triphylla, a fine collection of dah- 
lias and cut flowers, by Edwd. Kurtz. : 

A large collection of dahlias, very fine, with 
many fine seedlings—by Joshua Pierce, of Wash- 
ington. gts 

Many fine dahlias, by Robt. Sinclair, Sen. 

A number of fine plants, consisting of epacris 
grandiflora, musa rosea, cotilidon ccespitosa, cy- 
clamen Europeum, hedycheum avgustifolium, 
alpinia nutans, ilex Europeus, several varieties, 
datura arborea, sterculia platanafolia, a choice 
collection of Dahlias and cut flowers—by John 
Feast. ' 

A choice collection of plants, such as coffee, 
tea, cinnamon, camphor, two species of banana, 
India rubber, gloscinia speciosa, plumeria rubra, 
two varieties of air-plant, sago palm, and many 
others, with a variety of dahlias and cut flowers, 
by Mr. Samuel Feast. 

The collection of Dahlias presented by Mr. 
Joseph Pierce, of Washington, attracted univer- 
sal admiration, and the society found much diffi- 
culty in deciding as to the respective merits of 
this and the contributions of Mr. Robert Sinclair, 
Sen., and Mr. John Feast. Premiums have been 
awarded to each of them according to their pe- 
culiar merits‘in the following manner : 

To Mr. Pierce was awarded the premium for 
seedlings. 

To Mr. Sinclair, the premium for bloom. 

And to Mr. John Feast, the premium for the 
collection. 

The premiums awarded for productions up to 
June, were presented on the last evening of the 
exhibition, to the persons entitled to them. 

In the manifestations, universally exhibited, 
of pleasure on the part of visiters, the society are 
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~ gratified to believe, that they behold an earnest 


of a future feeling in behalf of the cherished ob- 
ject of their exertions, from which the best con- 
sequences may be anticipated. 
On behalf of the Horticultural Society. 
4 J. H. NAFF, Sect’y. 





Quarrels would never last long, if the fault 
were on one side only. 





THE FARMER AND-GARDENER. 


WHEN IS THE BEST TIME.TO PLOUGH? 


The above question is one of no small impor- 
tance tothe farmer, Most of our land is plough- 
ed in the spring—a part is ploughed in the sum- 
mer, and a part is ploughed in the fall. Although 
we admit that farmers should embrace the op- 
portunity to plough when their leisure or time 
will allow, yet every one will say, that in break- 
ing up sward land it makes some difference when 
it should be done; whether in the summer or 
autumn or spring. The reasons for this differ- 
ence depend upon the action of the decaying sod 
onthecrops. Some assert that the sod if plough- 
ed in the summer, is decomposed by the time 
that the summer crop is commencing, and the 
crop has the benefit of it, whereas if ploughed 
late in the fall, or n the spring, the sod does not 
beeome wholly decomposed, and the crop cannot 
receive the whole benefit of it. In conversation 
with an observing and very intelligent farmer, 
the other day,—he observes that his crops which 
were put upon a summer fallow, invariably look- 
ed well in the first part of the season, but at the 
Jatter part, when maturing the seed, they fall 
short of those which were put upon a spring fal- 
low. Now there may be something in this, and 
perhaps the following may be the reason of it. 
It has been found that for a green succulent 
growth, or for the production of leaves, straw, 
&ec., manure that is undergoing fermentation is 
best, while for the production of seed or fruit, 
manure that has been fermented, is the best — 
Now may not the summer ploughed become fer- 
mented, or decomposed, and its energy finished, 
or done too early—while the latter is delayed 
till the seed is matured? We merely make these 
suggestions with the hope of eliciting informa- 
tion from those who know more about the busi- 
ness. 





[From the Maine Farmer.]} 
POTATOES, 


Mr. Hotmes :—Something has been said in 
the Farmer, respectining the growth, or enlarge- 
ment of the tubers of Potatoes, after the tops are 
killed down to the ground by Frost, the latter 
part of the season. 

As such an event has taken place in very many 
towns and localitics in Maine, the present sea- 
son, it is earnestly hoped that all Farmers who 
have a late variety, or who planted late, would 
not dig them, or any more of them, than enough 
to learn their present size, until as late in the 
season as usual, and when they complete their 
digging, that they would communicate, through 
the Farmer, the comparative results. 

A very respectable Farmer recently informed 
me that he once dug some potatoes, soon after 
an early frost had killed the tops, and delayed 
digging the residue of the piece until late. As 
soon as he began the late digging, he discovered 
a visible increase. If this is so, is it not impor- 
tant that all farmers should know the fact? No 
farmer can be so disobliging as to withhold such, 
if it is a fact—and if it is not, farmers are equal- 
ly interested to know it. The writer of this be- 
lieves that the fact does exist—if it does not, he 
ry or to be gr pene 

this vegetable, the present season, owing to 
the dry weather, must, and will yield a small 








crop, bow important that.we should not.diminish 








‘it by early digging, after being blessed with 
r) . EN 2 


rain. | 
Winthrop, September, 12 1836, 


PRESERVING POTATOES. .- 
Injurious Effects of their Tops, 

Every body (except Cobbett, and he’s dead,) 
loves potatoes, that is, if in the first place 
are ripe, in the second place, well preserved; and 
in the third place they are well cooked. . With- 
out stopping to doubt the abilities of the good 
wives of our land in this department of household 
economy, we will proceed to read their husbands 
a homily upon the “ways and means” of preserv- 
ing potatoes as they ought to be. We will sup- 
pose that they are ripe, that is, have obtained:a 
fair size, and are mealy and farinaceous when pro- 
perly cooked. When digging, don’t let each boy, 
or hand, have a pile of his own, where he emp- 
ties his basket, spreading them out as much as 
possible upon the ground, in order that each po- 
tato may feel the full and direct influence of the 
sun and air, And furthermore, don’t let them 
dig more than can be got in at night, and there- 
fore allowed to be out 12 or 24 hours with noth- 
ing over them but a few straggling tops, asa sort 
of an apology for a covering. But, if we may be 
allowed to advise’ in the premises—and we ton 
followed plans, and by some spoiled as good po- 
tatoes as ever were grown, by our ignorance or 
carelessness, or both—-—-we would recommend a 
cart covered on the top tightly with boards, or by 
an old coverlid, so that the potatoes when put in 
shall not be exposed at all to the light, and as 
little as possible to the air, and carried into’ the 
cellar or bins as soon after they are taken from 
the hills as they can conveniently. The bins 
should also be so constructed that potatoes can 
be excluded from air and light, in short so as té 
keep them in a similar state to that which they 
are in previously to their being dug—that is, se- 
cure from the light and air—with a little mois- . 
ture, and a temperature sufficiently low to keep 
them from vegetating. ud 

The plan laid down by Mr. Barnum, and pub- 
lished in our paper last summer, we think isa 
good one, viz. to make a bin, put some sand or 
turf at the bottom, cut some sods and line up the 
ends with them, and when the potatoes are put 
in, cover them over with sods; and beat them 
down solid—this keeps them moist and cool, and 
we doubt not is an excellent plan. 

The light has a peculiar action on some po- 
tatoes, making them heavy and watery or waxy, 
and strong or rancid tothe taste. It is perhaps 
not always possible to prevent this, when they 
have suffered from some disease of their tops, or 
have been disturbed while growing, or have not 
a suitable soil. As it regards the tops, it is gen- 
erally the custom to throw them down and take 
no further trouble aboutthem. = = ~« 

A correspondent in a late number of the Far- 
mer recommends preserving them when they are 

another 
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green, for fodder—and 
cautions us against leaving them on the nd, 
because they forma ha and breeding place: 





eeenente. Shien ie eine Gnas ay ; 
cially if it be wheat. We know not wheter ia 

invariably follows, but we have seep during the . 
past summer, several crops of wheat that succeed- 
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@ potatoe all of which were injured by 
7 Deas or tnenet One in particular, we re- 
ect in the neighborhood of our office, a part 

of which was much injured and very thin, while 
another end of the same field, and on soil of the 
same texture, but which had not been preceded 
by potatoes, was very stout and prolific. It is 
betier therefore undoubtedly,either to gather them 
and burn them, or throw them into the hog- 
yard for their shoatships to manufacture into ma- 


aure.—Me. Farmer 


A LEAF FROM THE NOTE BOOK OF A 
FARMER. 


Some experience, and more observation, has 
convinced me that one of the most common er- 
rors into which farmers fall, is undertaking more 
than they can perform; hence | insert the follow- 


lem. Never to lay out more work than there 
isa reasonable probability of my finishing in good 
time, and in good order. Labor is capital, and 
time is capital, and a man should know how much 
of both he can bestow any given part of his farm 
before he undertakes its cultivation. Serious 
losses result from a neglect of this rule, for there 
are many farms, and many operations in farming, 
in which a failure in time or labor is fatal to the 
hope of profit. There are many farms so situ- 
ated that the crops will not pay the expense of 
cultivation, unless manure is used to a consider- 
able extent: now if the farmer plans his business 
on so extensive a scale that he has no time to col- 
lect and apply this essential article, his inferior 
will prove a source of loss instead of gain. 
Of he plants a field of corn, but has so much other 
work to do that he can hoe it but once, and that 
alightingly, when two thorough ones are required, 
he must not complain if his neighbor, who em- 
ploys a capital of both time and labor on his 
corn, should gather a harvest far exceeding his 
own. if he allows his manure to lie in the barn 
gerd through the summer, washing in the rains, 
and wasting in the sun, because he had not time 
to apply it to his corn or barley grounds in the 
spring, he may be sure that he is not in the way 
to get the most profit from his farm, or the most 
‘benefit from his barn yard. The man who has 
mo time to clean his seed wheat, because he is 
wo driven with work, will most likely find some 
five or ten per cent. of his crop will be chess and 
cockle at harvesting. But there is no end to the 
inconveniences that result from attempting too 
much on the farm; from beginning to end it is 
evil; it makes the whole process of farming up- 
hill work; it allows not a moment for relaxation 
or improvement of the mind; it places the farmer 
and his work in wrong positions, the latter always 
driving the former; and he who does not correct 
the error in time, will find himself driven out of 
— ant home. 
em. Never to willingly subject myself to a 
charge of on any subject of perma- 
nent utility or general wien not of a kind 
technical or professional. The notion so 
that the farmer, from the very nature of 
wrocations, must necessarily be ignorant of 
eo Or Goes not relate to his employ- 
© exploded, and none are more 
im ‘the matter than the farmer himself. 





THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


It may be asserted, that few professional men, 
who are zealously and successfully engaged in 
their several pursuits, have more hours to devote 
to the acquisition of general knowledge of a 
useful kind, than the farmer. All that is wanting 
is the taste for knowledge—and this taste is 
usually an acquired one—and the means of in- 
formation will follow as a matter of course. Pa- 
pers, periodicals, books, all are so plentiful and so 
cheap, and information on most topics has been 
sv condensed, that to plead want of means, or 
want of time, for the acquisition of knowledge, 
is sealing our condemnation with our own hand. 
True, a farmer must go work, and work hard— 
to labor is his glory, and in it he finds his reward. 
The free laborer who tills his own farm, has a 
prouder patent of nobility,and can trace a longer 
pedigree, than any monarch-made race of peers 
on earth, but he must never be ashamed of his 
calling, or ape the follies or vices of those who 
ridiculously deem themselves above him. 

Mem. Always to perform whatever I under- 
take. The celebrated John Hunter, towards the 
close of his life, was asked how he had been able 
to accomplish so much labor. He replied, “by 
always performing what I undertook. If an ob- 
ject presented itself to me as desirable to be ac- 
complished, I first inquired whether it could be 
done—if it was necessary it should be done— 
and these two points once settled, the conclusion 
was, I could do it as well as any one else, and by 
perseverance it wus done.” This is the true 
course to be pursued by the farmer. Only let 
him determine what is indispensable, and neces- 
sary to success in any farming operation, and he 
will rarely fail. The object and the means of 
attaining it should be distinct in the mind, and 
these should be unhesitatingly pursued. Perse- 
verance has wrought wonders in the farming 
world, and its efficiency is not by any means lost. 
The most highly cultivated parts of Furope,were 
once considered as hopelessly barren; and our 
country exhibits some most honorable examples 
of what skill and determined industry can ac- 
complish. 

Mem. Always to pay particular attention to 
the garden. Some farmers by their continued 
borrowing, seem to believe in the maxim, that 
“good neighbors are half one’s living,” but this 
I would have applied to my garden. If properly 
selected, well manured, and carefully planted and 
tended, a garden plat of half an acre will half 
support a moderate family. The garden formsa 
place into which a thousand scraps of time can 
be profitably cast, and health and pleasure be, as 
they unhappily not often are, combined. Flow- 
ers may be called the poetry of the farm, and they 
are so closely allied, that he who loves not both 
of them, may be said to have but half a heart, 
and the woman who neglects them is—is unpar- 
donable. 

Mem. Never to suffer the season of gatherin 
and securing seeds to pass, without laying in sue 
ficient quantity for my own use, of the very best 
of all the necessary kinds that can be procured. 
It costs but little trouble at the time; it enables 
you to be certain of the kind and quality; and 
when the season of planting or sowing arrives, 
saves you an infinite deal of vexation and trouble 
in looking them up. The governing maxim of 
him who would be a thrifty farmer, so far as con- 
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cerns what can profitably be raised on his own 
farm, must be—always to sell, never to buy. - 
Observer, 


TO FATTEN HOGS. 


An English farmer fattened eight pigs in the 
following manner, which may be recommended 
in cases where a constant and regular attention 
cannot be given to feeding the animals. He 
ced two troughs in the stye; one he filled with 
raw potatoes, the other with peas and gave no 
water. When the pigs were thirsty they ate the 
potatoes. Jn this way itis probable that the anj- 
mals would not only thrive without water, but 
would need no antimony, brimstone, nor any o« 
ther medical substances: for new potatoes being 
cooling and loosening might serve at once for 
food and physic. Instead of peas, perhaps dry in 
dian corn, or wheat would be better, indian meal 
might be substituted. This mode of management 
with swine was first recommended in the N, E, 
Farmer, Aug 6, 1826, and has been adopted by a 
correspondent of the Northern Farmer, who di- 
rects as follows— 

‘Shut your hogs up the first part of September, 
feed them with dry peas, or corn; give them raw 
potatoes, but no drink. The grain creates an in- 
ward fever ; the animais being uneasy from thirst, 
will chew potatoes fine, but chew siow, and get 
the substance of them as if boiled. This has 
been my practice for years past. I give them as 
much grain as they willeat; and after that each © 
grown hog will eat from 6 to 8 quarts of potatoes 


rper day.’ 


ASHES AS A MANURE FOR GRASS LANDS. 


There is scarcely any part of the country 
where leached ashes cannot be obtainedin great- 
er or less quantity; and in the vicinity of ash- 
eries, abundance may be had generally with no 
other expense than drawing. If the following 
rernarks by Count Chaptal are applicable to soils 
of whatever materials they may be composed, & 
knowledge of this property of leached ashes, 
would in many instances be of very great value. 
At all events the experiment is easily performed 
on a moderate scale. 

“The ashes, produced by the combustion of 
wood in our common domestic fires, give rise 
to some very remarkable results. Without being 
leached, these ashes are much too active; bute 
after having been deprived by the action of wa- 
ter, of nearly all their salts, and employed in this 
state under the name of buck-ashes, they still 
produce great effect. 

“The action of the buck-ashes is most power- 
ful upon moist land and meadows, in which they 
not only facilitate the growth of useful plants, 
but if employed constantly for several years, they 
will free the soil from weeds. By the use of 
them, land constantly drenched with water may 
be freed from rushes, and prepared for yielding 
clover and other plants of good kind.” 

Ithas been frequently supposed that ashes ap- 
plied to wet heavy soils is injurious. This is 
probably owing to the application being too une- 
ven, and in too large quantities, and to the want 
of mixing them intimately with the soil. Chap- 





tal says, “Wood ashes possess the double prop- 
erty of amending a wet and clayey soil by divi- 
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ding and drying it, and of promoting vegetation, 
the salts they contain.” 

It is well known, that the evenly spread and 
jntimately intermixed layer of ashes which soils 
receive by burning the turf, produces extraordi- 
nary effects upon grass lands.— Genesee Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
THE POTATOE. 
A short extract from the article Potatoe may 

also be deserving of attention. I have for a 

Jong time been convinced in my own mind of 

the propriety of farmers taking some pains to as- 

certain what particular kind of potatoes were 
best adapted to their particular location, and as 
there is no way to come more directly at it than 
by raising potatoes from the seed, by which we 
shall be able to select such varieties as best suits 
us, either for the table or for their large yield. 

With this view I deemit expedient to add the 

following extract, touching the method of culti- 


vation. 

“Take a bunch of the apples of any sort of 
potatoes—hang it up in a warm room during 
winter, and in February separate the seeds from 
pulp, by washing the apples in water, and press- 
ing them with the fingers. Then dry the seeds 
upon paper. Inthe month of April, sow these 
seeds in drills, in a bed of earth well dug and 
manured with rotten dung. When the plants 
are about an inch high, draw a little earth up 
to them with a hoe, in order to lengthen their 
main roots. When they are about three inches 
high, dig them up. with a spade, and separate 
them carefully from each other, in order for 
planting out in,the following manner: Prepare 
apiece of fresh ground by trenching it well— 
dig up the seedling plants as before directed, and 
plant them out in the ground, thus prepared, in 
such manner that there shall be 16 inches be- 
tween each plant. As they advance in growth, 
let them receive one or two earthings up, in or- 
der to lengthen the main root, and encourage the 
shoots under ground. By this management the 
potatoes will, in the course of one season, arrive 
at the size of hen’s eggs, and the haulm will be 
as vigorous as if sets had been planted. But 
what proves their luxuriancy in the most convin- 
cing manner, is, that flowers and apples are pro- 
duced.” 

Another writer on the same subject says: “As 
the culture of potatoes, and particularly of the 
early sorts for the table, has of late become an 
+ of very general attention, | hope the fol- 

ing account Of a new method of obtaining 
these (without the help of hot beds) will be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

“On the 2d of January, 1772, I made a hot bed 
forthe forward sort of potatoes, and on the 7th 
put in the sets, placing a glass and frame over 
them,and taking every precaution to defend them 
ftom the frost. Of these small potatoes or sets 
there remained about 40 in a basket, which was 
cidentally hung up ina warm kitchen, and 
there remained unnoticed till about the 25th of 
April. I then accidentally observed the basket, 
ad perceiving something green on the edge of 
it, took it down, and to my great surprise, found 
that the potatoes had sprouted half a yard in 
length, and that there was a great number of ve- 
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which had ‘grown out. 1 took them into my 
garden and planted them ina rich sandy soil 
without any manure. The roots I put into the 
ground three inches deep, and laid down the 
stems that had sprouted horizontally, and cover- 
ed them with two inches of soil, but left the tops 
uncovered. Without further attention they grew 
surprisingly. 
On the 26th of May I took up the roots plant- 
ed in the hot-bed on the 7th of January. They 
by no means answered my expectations, or paid 
for the trouble of their culture ; but at the same 
time I was astonished to find the others which 
were put into the ground so late to have produ- 
ced larger potatoes than the roots in the hot-bed. 
I took up all the roots and picked off the large 
potatoes from them, which amounted to from 4 
to 12 on each root, and then set the roots again 
in the same ground. This indeed I have suc- 
cessfully practised for many years, sometimes e- 
ven twice, and hada third good at Michaelmas. 
When this method is tried, the roots must be wa- 
tered on the evening of hot days.” 
Respectfully, yours, 
AsraHaM ReyNo_ps. 
Ledyard, Jan. 25, 1836. 


Cure for the Bloody Murrain.—Mcr. Joseph 
Priestmen communicates to the Genesee Far- 
mer, the following cure for this fatal disease : 


Take a piece of poke-root as big as a man’s 
fist, say half a pound in weight—cut it fine, add 
two quarts of water, boil it down to one quart. 
This quantity must be given once a day for two 
or three days to a cow, or bull, when the cure 
will have been effected. 





How to make a double crop on poor soil.— 
Plough up your ground intended for corn in the 
fall of the year, as you can plough it—let it lay 
till spring—at the opening of which, when the 
frost is entirely out of the ground, give it a good 
ploughing and harrow it down. It is then in 
good order for preparing to plant. Take of sla- 
ked ashes, two thirds, and of ground plaster one 
third; mix them well together and follow the 
droppers, and put es much of this mixture on the 
seeds as you can grasp in your hand, and cover it 
well over in the usual way. The corn will grow 
off finely, and retain a strong vigorous growth 
and green color, and stand the drought much 
better than upon the strongest culture. The 
writer of this having tried the experiment for 
two years has fully tested its value. 
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y small potatoes formed on the fibrous roots 


plants onder my inspection—A more perfect ad 
be —Gardeners and thers will be supe 
cried with his genuine article st @t , : 


THE editor of mee ee eae times 
the Farmer and Gardener can at all 
supply orders for Devon Cattle. This breed is so distin- 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the of 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and 

ness" vf the oxen, that they would be admirably suited te 
the pur of southern agriculturiste. ' 

The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the: 
purposes of the farm, will be understood, when it ie stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 ee 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rateof 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. a ae 

Any person wishing to procure them can be ~-—— 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the 
mer and Gardener. an23 


FANCY PIGEONS. 


[THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Baltimore; 
Md. has thie following kinds of Fancy Pigeons for 
sale, which he will dispose of at the prices annexed to 


each. ' 
Turbots, $2.50 per pair— Carriers, $3 Fan 
Tails, $2.50 per sie. Semmiaiades "50--WN oat 
black heads, $2 per 


with y~ veg a white with 
pair—Croppers, $3.50 per pair. 

Also 1 dozen pair Gzaman Cuicxens, of all colors, 
with large top knots. These chickens are not only fa- 
vorites on account of their beauty, but because of their 
laying propensities.—Price, $3 per pair. oct 18 
A JACK FOR SALE. 


4 p= editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Bal: 
has for sale a small though beautiful and well bre 
Jack. He was got by Capt. Gordon's celebrated 
Jack: his dam was a descendant of General Washing- 
ton’s Spanish Jennet. He will be 5 years old next 
spring, is 46 inches high, straight limbed and finely pro- 
portioned. His sire was distinguished for bis great Yael 
and power in serving mares, being known to have ’ 
good service to six, in as many hours, and it is believed 
that though his son is small of stature, owing to bad 
keep, mg500 inherits equal verility with -his sire. 
Price, R 
All eeagen the subject must be post paid. 

oct 


TWO POINTER PUPS. 


Fo SALE, 2 handsome pointer pups, the one 4 the 
other 2 months old, and both warranted to be of 
pure strain. The price of the first named is $10, that of 
the latter, $5. : oct 18 


CAULIFLOWER SEED. 
I offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower seed 
for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large H 
ofthis very desirable vegetable, the seed should be sown 
in the month of September in frames and planted in very 
rich well tilled light soil. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. whf. 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY, 
Or Morus Multicaulis Trees and Cuttings, for 
sale, 


Ts SUBSCRIBER has a large stock of these trees, 
very thrifty well rooted plants, 2 to 5 feet high, rais- 
ed in this country, under his superintendance, which would 
be sold according to size, on pleasing terms, and carefully 
packed and forwarded to order to any section of our coun- 
try. 
Yhnd from six years experiments in cultivating this 
tree, he is decidedly of opinion, that there is no tree so 
well calculated to raise silk. Any information relative te 
its culture, will be furnished to purchasers if requested.— 
Also the Italian white nee 2 to 3 feet, very cheap. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore. se 20 


SUPERIOR DELAWARE KALE SEED, 
Time of sowing 20th August. 

ST received.of the t year’s growth a 

lot of BLUE CURLED GREENS pine ooo 
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Charles and Market streets. 


Je: > & 
aug 23 Light, near Pratt street whard 





















































































































































































































BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET, 
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evidences 1] 
aad of the most superior points. His price is $300. 





























sep 27 North ond Fayette st. Baltin ore 
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AN AYRSHIRE BULL ‘FOR SALE. ” 
Bull of the above breed, of well attested pedigree, 


is now on sale by the editor of this paper. 
Letters on the subject must be post-paid. oc 4 


A FINE LOT OF PIGS. 

A gentleman in Baltimore County who last October 

at our Fair, bought that beautiful Berkshire boar and 

two of those fine sows, a cross between the Hallam ang 
Thin Rind, has twelve very fine pigs of their p 

which he will sell at $10 a pair deliverable in Baltimore, 

Any orders addressed to this office will be prompily at- 

tended to, the pigs deliverable on the 20th October engy. 


ing. 
Sep.. 
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FOR SALE, 

Upwards of 200,000 silk-worm eggs. 

—- > A. 8. Patriot Office, Baltimore, Md. 
Sep. 27. 





{FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 


SHRUBS FOR SALE, 
At Clairmont Nurseries, near Baltimore. 


THE subscriber hereby informs his customers and others" 
that his stock for sale this season of all articles common 
in the nursery line, except the tenderest green house 
plants, are very thrifty and mostly of large size, and of ex- 
tent and variety notsurpassed by many, if any in Amerie 
ca. Particularly the Apple and Peach; Ornamental trees; 
Roses and other Shrubs. Of the Morus Multicaulis, white 
Italian and other Mulberry Trees, he has got about 100, 
000; the former, 2 to 7 feethigh, strong thrift plants 
with good roots; white Italian, also the same for their 
height, | 1-2 to 4 feet—the 2 feet and 1 1-2 will be sold 
low, and all other articles on moderate terms. For 
ces and sorts of fruits, ornamental trees, shrub, and frit 
shrubs, &c. see printed and priced catalogues to be had 
of the subscriber, gratis. He has a superb collection of 
Double Dahlias, now in full bl mprising upwards 
of a quarter of an acre. To see , and the nu 
generally, the citizens and others are respectfully invi 

se 27 ROBERT*SINCLAIR. 





CHINESE MULBERRY TREES AND CUT- 
TINGS. 


Jb best varieties of Cumvese Mutserry, (Morus 
Multicaulis) from France, Italy end China, of one, 
two and three years’ growth, may be ‘had in Jarge or 
smal] quantities, from S. Wuitmarsn’s extensive cok 
lection, and forwarded to any part of the United States, 
according to order, with directions for propagation. 

It is confidently believed, that the present mode of cul- 
ture adopted by us, will prove a certain and secure pro- 
tection against the severity of winter, and the best meth- 
od by which toincrease the foliage and multiply the 
number of trees. 

All orders dirécted to the subscriber, will receive im- 
mediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of S. Wauitmarsn, 
DANIEL STEBBINS. 
Nor'hampton, Sept. 7.—20 St. 


POINTERS AND MASTIFFS. 
es Pointer pups about 4 month®ld, of good strap 
—warranted genuine. 

ALSO—4 Mastiff pups, considered above all othér 
the most faithful watch dogs. 

The above pups can be procured by any persons want 
ing either of them, by application to the editor of the Far 
mer and Gardener, Baltimore. 

All applications by letter, must be post paid. 

3t sep 20 








FRESH CABBAGE SEEDS.. 


HE SUBSCRIBER now offers for sale a superior 

lot of EARLY YORK CABBAGE seed growth 

1835, it is of the Dwarf Scotch or short stalked variety, 
and well known among growers as the best and earliest 
heading. Also early BUILLOCK’S HEART, LARGE 
YORK or HARVEST, }.ondon BATTERSEA, Cape 
SAVOY, Crispe's FLAT DUTCH, &c. &c..all of which 





R. SINCLAIR, Je, 


aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. wht 











are fully tested to vegetate finely and produce supetion : 
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